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and composed short written essays in style. They also
learnt the German catechism. The seventh class began
syntax, and this was carefully applied to their previous
acquisitions, the examples being mainly drawn from
Cicero. The exercises in style were continued with the
help of the black-board, and Cato was read as well as
Cicero, and music was commenced. In the sixth class at
the age of ten the boys began Greek, reading the fables of
-^Esop. To tke harder letters of Cicero were now added the
comedies of Terence and some selections of Latin poetry.
The fifth class learnt prosody and mythology, Cicero's
Cato and Lselius, and the eclogues of Vergil were read.
The lessons in style were continued, and at the end of
the year they were initiated into the art of making non-
sense Latin verses. The fourth class read the eighth
oration against Verres, the epistles and satires of Horace,
and one of the easier epistles of St Paul in Greek. The
third class added to this the graces of rhetoric, tropes, and
figures, all illustrated by examples. In Greek they read
Demosthenes and began Homer. The exercises in style
were coatonued and carried to a higher level, and the
comedies of Terence and*Plautus were acted. The chief
subject of teaching in the second class was logic and its
sister rhetoric, both of which were applied to the orations
of Demosthenes and Cicero. Finally, the first class was to
carry logic and rhetoric to a higher point, and the students
were now considered to be ready for the university.

No one who is acquainted with the education given
at our principal classical schools, Eton, Winchester, and
Westminster, fifty years ago, can fail to see that their curri-
culum was framed to a great degree on Sturm's model.
During our own generation the subjects of school teaching
have been largely multiplied, and we can afford to look
down on the humanistic scheme as narrow and incomplete;